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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
(Continued from page 227 ) 


Among his manuscripts, in the year 1702, we 
find the following passage explanatory of John 
iii. 5. ‘Except a man be born of water, and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God,” viz. 

Of such as suppose water in this text to be 
understood of elementary water, I would ask, 
what water that is which Christ spake of to the 
woman of Samaria, John iv. 14. Which the 
Lord promised to pour upon the thirsty Isa. 
xliv. 3. To sprinkle his people with, Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25, and which John writes of, Rev. vii. 
17, and xxi. 6, and xxii. 1,17. Is this ele- 
mentary or spiritual water? Spiritual water, 
doubtless, as the context shows. And so John 
iii. 5. Except a man be born of water, and of 
the spirit, &c., cannot be understood of elemen- 
tary water. 

1. Because the water Christ speaks of to Nico- 
demus, is of a regenerating quality; but ele- 
mentary water is not. 

2. Because this water is absolutely necessary 
to salvation; but so is not elementary water : 
“except a man be born of water, and of the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

But it may be objected, that if water here is 
not to be taken for elementary water, there is a 
tantology in the text. 

I answer, redoubled expressions are very fre- 
quent in Scripture; that is, ore thing expressed 
by two terms; by a figare called Hendiadis, or 
ev da dvow. Therefore water and the spirit, are 
taken simply for the spirit, the spirit being often 
signified by water. The copulative, and, is here 
exegetical, or explanatory, the latter member 
interpreting the former. And -to me, the con- 
text puts it out of all doubt; for in the 6th, 7th 
and Sth verses, as also v. 3, there is no mention 
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at all made of water. I might cite the opinion 
of several learned men upon this text, as Grotius, 
Piscator, Gomarus, &c., to show my interpreta- 
tion is not singular; but finding it done very 
fully by Calvin, I shall wave them, and tran- 
scribe him at large : 

’Tis an err r in those, who, because they hear 
the name of water, think that kind of baptism 
is mentioned in this place. Forafter Christ had 
opened the corruption of nature to Nicodemus, 
and taught him the necessity of the new birth, 
and Nicodemus dreamed of a corporeal one, Christ 
here shows him the manner how God doth re- 
generate us, namely, by water and the spirit ; 
that is to say, by the spirit, which in cleansing 
and watering the souls of the faithful, performs 
by way of resemblance, the office of water. 
And therefore, I take water and the spirit, 
simply for the spirit, because it is as water. 
Neither is this a new or strange way of speak- 
ing; for it accords with that in Mat. iii. 11. 
“ He that cometh after me, he it is that baptizeth 
in the Holy Ghost and fire.” Therefore as to 
baptize in the Holy Ghost and fire, is to give 
the Holy Ghost, which in regeneration resem- 
bleth the office and nature of fire; so to be born 
again of water and of the spirit, is nothing else 
but to receive that virtue or power of the spirit 
which produceth the like effect in the soul that 
water doth in the body. I know that some give 
another interpretation of the text; but that this 
is the genuine sense, I have no doubt or scruple ; 
because it is apparently the purpose of Christ, 
to teach all who have breathings, or desires in 
them, after the kingdom of heaven, that they 
must put off their own corrupt nature. And a 
little after he saith, laying aside all cavils, let us 
keep to this simple interpretation which I have 
given, that no man can enter into the kingdom of 
God, until he be regenerated of living water, that 
is, the spirit. oe oe 

But if any will needs take wateggin John iii. 
5, for elementary water, why should not fire, 
Mat. iii. 11, “He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,” be taken a'so for ele- 
mentary fire? There is the same reason for the 
one that there is for the other, if not greater, if 
the bare letter of the text must determine the mat- 
ter; for in John iii. 5, the word baptize is not 
mentioned, but in Mat. iii. 11, it is said ex- 
pressly, he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire. From whence some taking 
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the word fire for elementary fire, do mark their 
children either before baptism with an hot 
iron (see Brerewood’s Enquiries, cap. 21, of the 
Jacobites in Syria, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lon and Palestine ;) or, after baptism, as Grotius 
reports of the Aithiopians, Synop. Crit. in Mat. 
iii. 11, such is the blindness and ignorance of 
many that make profession of Christianity. But 
if the word water, in the place under considera- 
tion, must be understood of elementary, and not 
spiritual water, will it not follow then, that bap- 
tism with elementary water is absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation, and that they who die without 
it do unavoidably perish? A consequence full of 
horror and uncharitableness ; but, blessed be the 
name of the Lord, it is as untrue as it is horrid 
and uncharitable ; for salvation is not tied to any 
outward rites or ceremonies, but to faith and 
obedience: ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,” John iii. 16. ‘He that be- 
lieveth on the Son, hath everlasting life,” v. 36, 
‘and shall not come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death to life,’ John v.24. “ This is 
his commandment, that we should believe on the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
another, as he gave us commandment. And he 
that keepeth his commandments, dwelleth in 
him, and he in him,” 1 John iii. 23,24. Christ is 
the “ author of eternal salvation, unto all them 
that obey him,” Heb. v.9. “In every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him” Acts x. 35. This 
is infallibly certain, “he that doth righteous- 
ness, is righteous,” 1 John iii. 7, and he that 
is righteous shall go into life eternal, Mat. xxv. 
46. As the gospel dispensation hath put a full 
end to the Jewish ritual, so it hath not author- 
ized another. The law of figures and shadows 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth is come 
by Jesus Christ. ’Tis the new creature that is 
the Christian, and not the old man, dressed up 
with anew profession. Now a fair outside is 
nothing worth, where purity of the inside is 
wanting. The water dispensation hath had its 
time and period, and now no baptism avails any 
thing, but that of the Holy Ghost. This alone 
is saving; for whosoever is baptized therewith, 
and abideth therein, shall certainly enter into 
the kingdom of God. 
[To be continued.] 
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A GOOD MAXIM. 


The more peaceably and quietly we can get on 
the better—the better for us and others. In nine 
cases out of ten the wisest policy is if a man cheats 
you, quit dealing with him ; if he is abusive, quit 
his compauy ; if he slanders you, take care to live 
so that nobody will believe him. No matter who 
he is, or how he missuses you, the wisest way is 
generally to leave him alone, for there is nothing 
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better than this cool, calm, quiet way of dealing 
with the wrongs we meet. 


He that is taught to live upon little, owes 
more to his father’s’ wisdom, than he that has a 
great deal left him. 

Biographical sketch of Raupx Dixon, an Elder, 
of Staindrop, Eng.,tdeceased in 1854, aged 68, 
From memoranda left behind, this dear friend 

seems to have been early visited by the convic- 

tions of the Holy Spirit. His father had married 
out of our Society, but his mother was a serious 
woman. Speaking of her, he says,—‘‘ One day 

(it is amongst the earliest of my recollections) 

she addressed me very seriously; and, among 

other cautions, warned me against using impro- 
per language. It immediately occurred to me 
that I had once offended in this respect, and 
convictions seized meso strongly, that I was 
almost fractic with grief. Seeing my distress of 
mind, she kneeled down and supplicated the 
throne of grace on my behalf; after. which, my 
feelings subsided. I was not more than four 

years of age at this time, but my infant years did 

not exempt me from the temptations of the 

enemy of souls. When six years of age, I was 
accused of a fault which, though guilty, [ denied; 


' but I had no sooner uttered the falsehood than 


a dark cloud came over my mind, and | felt aw- 
fully condemned. I relate these circumstances 
to shew, that the Almighty does not leave him- 
self without a witness, even in the hearts of 
children, condemning the evil and approving the 
good.” 

He seems to have suffered much in his boy- 
hood from evil communications. His parents, 
from reverses in business, were much reduced in 
their circumstances, and in order to lessen their 
expenses, bound him apprentice to a shoe-maker 
in his native village of Staindrop, when he was 
only twelve years of age. He says, “ the morals 
of my master’s workmen were very loose indeed, 
and although they were often changed, yet, with 
the exception of one man, who only remained in 
the shop a few days, I do not recollect, during 
the whole of my apprenticeship, one serious per- 
son being amongst them. I am sorry to say, I 
was too ready a learner in this school of vice and 
immorality ; and though followed by an accus- 
ing conscience, yet I turned a deaf ear to its ad- 
monitions. I well remember, about this. period 
of my life, being brought into very great dis- 
tress at my awfully lost condition. I passed & 
sleepless night, and resolved in future, to live 
more circumspectly ; but these resolutions, being 
made in my own strength, were soon forgotten, 
and I plunged again into folly.” 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
visited Leeds for improvement in his businoss; 
but trade being greatly depressed in consequence 
of the war, he found great difficulty in obtaining 
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regular employment. Speaking of this period of 
his life, he says, “‘ The war with France at this 
time was very hot, and the government was 
forming an ‘army of reserve,’ and to induce 
young men to join it, were offering large boun- 
ties. My fellow-traveller and myself, being under 
great discouragement, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining work, determined to enlist. We had 
no sooner put our resolution into effect, than I 
became very much distressed at the rash act 
which I had committed ; but finding I could not 
retrace my steps, I determined to make the best 
of my new situation.” 

He afterwards volunteered into the 31st regi- 
ment of foot for regular service. He states in 
the narrative, ‘‘It was very evident that this 
‘army of reserve,’ and ‘army of defence,’ as they 
were called, were nothing more than decoys, into 
which, under the expectation of not having to 
leave their native country, young men were in- 
duced to enlist; and afterwards either tempted 
by bounties, or forced by ill usage, to volunteer 
into the regular service.” 

The 3lst regiment was sent into Ireland. 
During his sojourn in this island, he married the 
daughter of a soldier—the dear friend who yet 
survives him. They had not been long married 
before they sailed from the Cove of Cork for 
actual service in Spain and Portugal, and landed 
at Lisbon. The soldiers’ wives being found a 
great encumbrance, were all sent back to Eng- 
land. The 31st soon joined the army under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and met the French at Tala- 
vera. A most sanguinary battle ensued, in 
which our dear friend was severely wounded; a 
bullet having passed through his left shoulder, 
and one through the middle finger of his right 
hand ; his cap was either shot from his head or 
lost off, and a bullet passed through his haver- 
sack. Although he was able to walk, yet, in 
consequence of the great loss of blood, it was 
with difficulty he got from the battle-field to the 
hospitol at Lisbon. A few days after his arrival, 
the wound in his shoulder mortified, and the 
medical men considered his case hopeless ; but 
a gracious Providence had better things in store 
for him. To the great surprise of all, the mor- 
tified part sloughed out, bringing away with it 
splinters of bone, after which, the wound so far 
healed as to enable him to undertake the voyage 
back to his native country. Twelve months after 
his arrival, he was discharged an out-pensioner 
of Chelsea hospital, with one shilling per day; 
and returned, with his wife and infant son, to 
his native village, to the great pleasure of his 
parents especially of his dear mother, who loved 
him most tenderly, and whose petitionsata throne 
of grace for his preservation had been many and 
fervent. For the maintenance of himself and 
family, he turned his attention again to shoe- 
making ; but in consequence of the weakness of 
his wounded shoulder, the loss of a finger, and 





want of practice, he only made poor wages, which 
compelled him to work long hours to make up 
deficiencies. Finding his health giving way 
under such close applications, he opened a little 
shop for the sale of provisions and drugs, which 
he gradually extended, and which soon required 
his undivided attention. His sufferings in the 
army had so undermined his constitution, that . 
he seldom enjoyed good health, and repeated 
attacks of hemorrhage from the lungs rendered 
him an infirm man for the rest of his life. 

But to return to his own simple narrative. 
“ Soon after I had settled down in my native 
village, my mind took a serious turn, and I was 
pretty punctual in attending a place of worship 
of some kind. My youngest and surviving 
brother had joined the Methodists, and often 
preached amongst them. He was a schoolmas- 
ter, and being very intelligent, it was pleasant to 
me to have his company. One day he gave me 
an outline of a sermon he had just preached from 
the text, ‘The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.’ The words 
of the text took great hold on my mind, and I 
saw that although I was not outwardly wicked, 
I was among thcse that were forgetting God. My 
convictions gradually deepened, but [ was not 
brought to that state of distress which some ex- 
perience, and I often sorrowed because I thought 
I was not sufficiently sorrowful. One First-day, 
feeling my mind more than usually burdened, I 
retired to a private place, and kneeling down 
opened my Bible, when this passage caught my 
eye, ‘What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common or unclean.’ The cloud dispersed, and my 
contrite heart was favored to feel a measure of peace. 

‘‘ About this time I joined the Methodists. 
My wife, becoming serious, joined them a little 
after. I attended class-meetings regularly, but 
with them I was very much dissatisfied ; finding 
that some gave evasive answers to the interroga- 
tions of their leader, and others made an ostenta- 
tious display of their experience ; crrors into 
which I was insensibly falling myself. I was 
zealous in attending prayer-meetings, and prayed 
with my family morning and evening. About 
this time I had a little book put into my hands, 
called, ‘ A Guide to True Peace, or, How to at- 
tain Inward and Spiritual Prayer:’ from perus- 
ing which I was led to see, what I had often felt, 
that my lifeless performances only tended to 
poverty of spirit, and came under the condem- 
nation of ‘ vain repetitions,’ against which the 
blessed Redeemer warned his followers. My 
mind was now turned to the Society of Friends. 
I read several of their books ; and, a minister of 
their persuasion holding a public meeting at 
Staindrop, [ attended it. The opportunity was 
a very favored one ; and doctrinal points were so 
far explained to my satisfaction, that I said in 
my heart—‘ This people shall be my people, and 
their God my God.’ 
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I soon left the Methodist society, and became 
a regular attender of Friends’ meetings, both 
First-days and week-days. The more I examined 
their principles, the more congenial they ap- 
peared to my own mind and feelings, and in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures of truth. I had 
nothing but love to the Methodists. The great- 
est trial was the displeasure of my brother. My 
wife continued to attend the Methodists’ meet- 
ings, and I did what [ could to promote her 
doing so; but getting uneasy with many of their 
ceremonies, without any persuasion of mine, she 
left them, and attended the meetings of Friends. 
I found it required of me, if I wished to be faith- 
ful to what I felt in my own mind to be in ac- 
cordance with truth, to adopt the address and 
dress of Friends ; the latter cost me no sacrifice, 
but to use the plain language was a great morti- 
fication. My views respecting war were now 
changed, and my pension became a subject of 
serious consideration, as it stood in the way of 
my being received into membership. I could 
not, however, see my way clear to give it up. I 
had to appear before a magistrate half-yearly, 
and swear before him that I was the person 
mentioned in the instructions given me from 
Chelsea hospital, before 1 could obtain my pen- 
sion. This brought me into a very strait place, 
for I was fully convinced that the taking of an 
oath was contrary to the command of our Saviour. 
I therefore determined, the next time I appeared 
before a magistrate, to offer him my affirmation. 


The magistrate who generally signed my aff- 


davits was a clergyman. On the road to his 
house, a distance of four miles, I was much cast 
down, and earnest were my cries to the Lord, 
that he would give me strength to be faithful. 
On my arrival at his house, I offered him my 
affirmation, which he accepted, and took no 
offence, either at my hat or plain language. [ re- 
turned home, thankful in having thus far suc- 
ceeded. My pension still burdened my mind; 
but in reading Sewel’s history of Friends, I 
found William Penn had received from James 
IT. a large tract of land, partly in lieu of wages 
due to his father, Admiral Penn. I looked upon 
this as a parallel case, and thought I had just as 
much right to my pension as William Penn had 
to receive his father’s wages for warfare. But 
the unflattering witness in my own breast showed 
me, that if I would be faithful ‘o this unerring 
guide, I must make the sacrifice. Friends were 
very tender over me, seldom mentioning the sub- 
ject, believing, no doubt, that in time faith 
would gain the victory. 

‘“‘ My appearing before the collector of excise, 
dressed as a Friend, and with my hat on, to re- 
ceive my pens.on, appeared strange, no doubt, to 
many. Qn one occasion, an exciseman came 
towards me in a hasty manner, intending to take 
off my hat; but another officer who knew me, 
said, ‘ Let him alone, he is a Quaker.’ He im- 
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mediately replied, ‘ If he is a Quaker, what busi- 
ness has he with a pension?’ I keenly felt this 
rebuke, and it was indeed a word in season. [| 
now saw more clearly the inconsistency between 
my profession and practice, besides depriving my- 
self and family of many religious privileges. [ 
began to be more in earnest in a matter of such 
great importance. Taking a walk one day in the 
fields, with a heavy burden upon my mind, I 
earnestly besought the Lord to show me, in some 
particular way, his will in respect to my pension, 
and I would obey it. In great condescension to 
my weakness, he answered my prayer ; for, a day 
or two afterwards, Jonathan and Hannah Back- 
house came to our week-day meeting very unex- 
pectedly, having been with us only a few days 
before; and what they had to say, the one in 
testimony and the other in supplication, was in 
such a remarkable manner applicable to my case, 
that [ could no longer doubt.” 

About this time he addressed the following 
letter to the Duke of Wellington : 


“ To the Duke of Wellington. 

‘Respected Friend,—I was formerly a soldier 
in the 31st regiment of foot ; but, in consequence 
of wounds which I received at the battle of 
Talavera, (namely, shot through the left shoulder 
and wounded in the right hand,) was discharged 
with a pension of one shilling per day, which I 
have received ever since. But having been long 
convinced that all war is antichristian, I have 
felt at times uneasy under a persuasion that the 
receiving of a pension was inconsistent with that 
belief; besides, being a burden to the public in 
these times of distress, I have often felt pain- 
fully. So that, notwithstanding [ have a large 
family to maintain, and not in any great circum- 
stances, I have found it my duty to resign again 
into the hands of government the pension which 
was kindly given me, and for which I return 
thanks. 

“‘ Next to Divine Providence, my thanks are 
due to thee, O Duke ! for the great care that was 
taken of the sick and wounded in the Peninsula, 
otherwise my life could not have been preserved ; 
a grateful remembrace of which, with the fore- 
going reason, is the cause of my taking the great 
liberty of troubling thee with this letter. De- 
siring thy present and everlasting welfare, I re- 
main, 

“ Thy friend, 
Rapa Drxon. 
“Srarmprop, County of Durham, 6th mo. 2'7, 1830. 

To this letter he received the following reply: 

“ Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 27th July, 1830. 


“ To Ralph Dixon,—I laid before the lords 
and other commissioners of this hospital, at their 
late meeting, your letter of the 1st instant, ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Wellington, which has 
been referred to this départment; when their 
lordships, upon considering the same, directed 
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me to acquaint you, that so long as you may 
think proper to discontinue to transmit the usual 
quarterly affidavits, no pension can be issued on 
your account.; but in consideration of your wife 
and family, their lordships have desired that, in 
the event of your making application for your 
pension at any future period, the same is to be 
paid to you as heretofore. 
‘“‘RicHarD NEAVE, 
“ Secretary and Registrar. 

“SrarnpRop, Durham.” 

He thus continues :—“TI had no sooner given 
up my pension, than the enemy of souls was per- 
mitted to come in like a flood, and lead me to 
query the correctness of Friends’ principles. 
Thus every inch of the ground was disputed. In 
this tried state of mind, with desires for right 
direction, I took the Bible in one hand and Bar- 
clay’s Apology in the other; and after careful 
and prayerful investigation, [ was favored again 
to see and believe that the views of Friends were 
the principles of Christianity, and in accordance 
with the Scriptures of truth. After passing 
through this fiery ordeal. I made application to 
Darlington Monthly Meeting, for my wife, six 
children, and myself, to be received into mem- 
bership. We met the committee appointed to 
visit us in the meeting-house at Staindrop. The 
opportunity was to me a highly favored one, 
The Monthly Meeting kindly acceded to our 
wishes. 

“Fresh trials now awaited me. To purchase 
the premises in which I was carrying on my 
business, I had borrowed a sum of money, which 
I was paying off by instalments. By repaying 
it too rapidly, I had crippled myself for capital 
inmy business. I had lost my pension, and 
£20 being required for the admission of two of 
my children at Ackworth School, besides their 
outfit and travelling expenses, led me to fear I 
should not be able to meet my pecuniary engage- 
ments. In order to lessen the expenses of my 
journey to Ackworth, I concluded to take my 
children by waggon to York; but on making in- 
quiry at the office of the owner, I was informed 
they did not take passengers. It was intimated 
to me, by one of the men, that if I walked a 
little way out of the town, the waggoner would 
take us up on the road. I did not feel satisfied 
to act in this under-hand way. At our week- 
day meeting, the enemy suggested to me that I 
was too particular, and that there could be no 
great harm in my going with the waggon. After 
alittle struggle, truth prevailed, and I deter- 
mined to go by coach. A holy calm spread over 
me, and my mind became peaceful the remainder 
of the meeting. A few minutes after, a kind 
Friend called and put £10 into my hands towards 
sending my children to Ackworth. I could not 
look upon this in any other light than the inter- 
position of a kind Providence.” 

The narrative, from which the above is chiefly 
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taken, was written a few years before his death, 
at the request of one of his dearest friends. It 
is to be regretted that he did not bring it down 
to a later period of his.life. After he was re- 
ceived into membership, those that knew him 
best can testify that, as he grew in years, he grew 
in grace ; his feelings, once too sensitive, became 
remarkably calm and peaceful. The following 


lines from his own pen were doubtless descrip- 
tive of them : 


‘“¢ As deeper—deeper still—the river grows, 

More calm, serene, and peacefully it flows ; 

But loudly, and more loudly still, it roars, 

As shallower runs the stream upon the shores: 

Thus man, as deepened in grace, doth grow, 

More quiet and profound his peace doth flow.” 
His increasing bodily infirmities very much 
deprived him of the pleasure of assembling with 
his Friends to transact the business of the church 
at Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. When his 
health permitted, he was very regular in attend- 
ing those for worship, both on first and week- 
days, and his serious deportment therein evinced 
the deep exercise of his soul before the Lord. 
He sometimes alluded to them, though generally 
held in silence, as highly favored seasons, and 
times of spiritual refreshment to him. 

He was not unfrequently called upon to ex- 
plain to others the principles and peculiarities of 
Friends—a work for which he was peculiarly 
qualified ; and it was instructive to hear how 
clearly he proved them in accordance with Scrip- 
ture, and generally satisfied the inquirer of their 
soundness. He used to say, “it is easy to con- 
vince ; but the cross,—the narrow, self-denying 
path, is the great stumbling-stone.” 

He loved to peruse the sacred page, alluring 
his children to the practice, by narrating to them 
the most striking parts of Scripture history. 
Very precious is the remembrance of some of the 
daily Scripture readings. The heavenly wing of 
Ancient Goodness was sometimes so remarkably 
spread over the family that all were in tears. 

He had, for some time, a depository for Friends’ 
tracts in his shop, and used to lend them out to 
any of his customers who wished to be informed 
of our views. From an account which he kept, 
it appears that, for a long time, a large number 
were put in circulation in this way. At one 
time, he established a drapery business in con- 
nection with his provision and drug trade; but 
having to recommend to others articles of apparel 
which he could not allow his own children to 
wear, was such a burden to bis tender conscience, 
that he gave it up. After advising with his 
friends, and obtaining their approval of his plans, 
he erected a smal] steam corn mill, which gave 
additional and profitable employment to ‘his 
numerous family. Lest he should fail in per- 
forming his pecuniary engagements, he was very 
particular in inspecting the state of his affairs. 
That his annual savings should increase, notwith- 
standing the loss of his pension, made his heart 
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overflow with gratitude to his Heavenly Father. 
The assurance which had been given him that 
he should be able to bring up his family without | at his son with great earnestness, he reiterated, 
it, was strikingly realized ; for his youngest son | ‘No upbraiding.” All his family were now 
finished his apprenticeship about the time of his | around him, and it was evident to them that 
father’s death. | life was fast ebbing. He was perfectly sensible, 

The poor always found ia hima kind and | and took leave of an invalid daughter who ad- 
sympathizing friend; and to the utmost of his | dressed him very sweetly. Her desire that he 
ability he administered to their wants. His skill | might have a short and easy passage was remark- 
in medicine often enabled him, from his own | ably granted. All was now peace and serenity. 
little stock of drugs, to alleviate their bodily | His breathing became gradually shorter, and in 
sufferings. His neighbors frequently sought! a few minutes, without a sigh, or the least ap. 
his advice when difficulties and perplexities over- | pearance of suffering, his purified spirit took its 
took them, and on the bed of sickness he often | flight, doubtless to join the Church triumphant in 


holy Name, ‘ He giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not,’” raising his voice, and lookin 


directed them to the only source of help. 

The following memorandum, written on the 
41st aniversary of the day on which he was 
wounded, was found in his pocket book. 

“Seventh month, 28th, 1850. 
years to-day since | was wounded at the battle 
of Talavera. What a mercy that I was not then 
cut off ! 


my head in the day of battle. 
ing the many hardships and troubles I have since 
passed through, goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me all the days of my life. 


for Ayton, and it is not withont some degree of 
pleasure that I look forward to our visit. Yet 
I am not without solicitude for those we leave 
behind. It will be forty-two years to-morrow 


since we were married—one year and a day from | 


the time of our marriage to the day on which I 
was wounded.” 

The lingering illness and death of several of 
his children had a chastening effect upon his 
spirit. He felt these bereavements keenly ; yet 


it was instructive to those around him, to witness | 


the Christian fortitude with which he bore them. 
He believed that in inscrutable wisdom they had 


been taken whilst in comparative innocence ; and | 
firm was his belief, that through the redeeming | 


love and mercy of God, in Christ Jesus, they were 
in a better and happier world. 
He had for many years been afflicted with a 


Forty-one 


Although utterly unworthy, truly I} 
may say, the Lord was my salvation. He covered | 
Nothwithstand- | 


To-morrow, | 
if all be well, my wife and | intend setting out | 


| Heaven, and swell the ranks of those ‘ who have 
/come out of much tribulation, and have washed 
| their robes and made them white in the blood of 
| the Lamb.””—Annual Monitor. 

| 


| VINDICATION OF WILLIAM PENN, FROM THE RE- 


CENT CHARGES OF T. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


It is not unusual for the benefactors of man- 
kind to receive during their lives the most un- 
| grateful requital for their toils and their sacrifices; 
but it is the peculiar distinction of the founder 
of Pennsylvania, that after the lapse of nearly a 
century and a half, when his merit has been 
proclaimed by the greatest historians and ac 
knowledged by the united judgment of the world, 
an attempt te tarnish his memory should be per- 
tinaciously adhered to with scarcely a shadow of 
evidence to support it. The charges against 

William Penn, contained in the first and second 
| volumes of T. B. Macaulay’s History of England 
having been, as the author believes, thoroughly 

refuted in the twenty-second chapter of this work, 
as well as by other writers, it was reasonable to 
expect that they would be retracted; but, un- 
| happily for his credit as a historian gnd his 
character as a man, he retains those calumnies 
in the last issues of his work, and in his third 
| and fourth volumes has brought forward others, 
equally unfounded. The former charges related 
| to transactions which took place in “the reign of 
| James II.; those which I now propose to exam- 


cough ; and in the spring of the present year, he | ine relate to Penn’s alleged participation in plots 
was seized with an influenza cold, which very | to restore the exiled king during the reign of 
much prostrated his strength. His breathing be-| William and Mary. 
came laborious, and he felt the end rapidly ap-| Before I enter upon the examination of these 
proaching. The accuser of the brethren was! charges, it seems proper to inquire what were 
again permitted to come in like a flood; but He | the feelings entertained by Penn towards King 
who had brought him through so many perils, | William, and what motives he could have had to 
enabled him again to triumph. | engage in plots against the government. It ap- 
He addressed his family individually as oppor-| pears that, so far from having any antipathy 
tunities occurred, giving them suitable admoni-} towards William, Prince of Orange, his mind 
tion, and committing them tothe Lord. To one of | was early prepossessed in his favor. Nine years 
his sons, who arrived a few hours before hisdeath, | before the accession of William to the British 
he said, “I have had to come down very low, but | throne, Penn addressed him a petition on behalf 
I have not been forsaken; my sufferings have | of some of the inhabitants of Crevalt, a town 
been great, but I have desired patience, and it| upon the Rhine, who had been banished by the 
has been mercifully granted. Blessed be His! drost or governor on account of their religion. 
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In this petition he commends the great clemency 
of the ancestors of the Prince of Orange, and 
after stating the hardships of the poor exiles and 
the advantages of toleration in matters of religion, 
he adds :-— 


“Nor does the variety of opinion hinder arts, 
or ruin traffic, of which the countries under thy 
government are a demonstration against the 
clamors of superstition. Thus, Cesar giving 
God his due, if the people shall refuse to Caesar 
that which belongs to Casar, to wit, tribute and 
civil obedience, let the law be executed with so 
much more severity, by how much their pretences 
to goodness exceed those of “other men.’’* 

This principle of obedience to the existing 
government William Penn invariably observed. 

As the Prince of Orange was one of the very 
few rulers, who, in that age, carried into practice 
the doctrine of religious toleration, Penn, in one 
of his Tracts, refers to the prosperity of Holland 
as a striking evidence of the benefits arising from 
so liberal a government. He also visited that 
Prince in Holland, at the request of King James, 
to gain his concurrence in a general toleration of 
religious faith, and a removal of the tests by 
which Dissenters in England were excluded from 
office. 


William then expressed himself in favor of 
toleration, so far as regarded faith and worship, 
but he objected to the removal of the tests. This 
objection he afterwards withdrew, for we find 
that when, in the first year of the reign of William 
and Mary, the toleration act was passed by Par- 
liament, a bill abolishing the tests was, in con- 
formity with the king’s wishes, passed by the 
House of Commons; but it was rejected by the 
peers. 


In the following passage from a letter of Penn’s 
to Lord Shrewsbury, written in 1689, he alludes 
to the partiality he had always felt for the Prince 
of Orange :— 

“T do profess solemnly in the presence of God, 
T have no hand or share in any conspiracy against 
the king or government, nor do I know any that 
have; and this I can affirm without directing my 
attention equivocally. And though I have the 
unhappiness of being very much misunderstood 
i my principles and inclinations by some people, I 
thought I had some reason to hope this king would 
not easily take me for a plotter, to whom the Jast 
government always thought me too partial.’”’t 


Let us now consider what motive William Penn 
could have had to plot against the government, 
or to promote the restoration of King James. 
Had he not fora long period entertained the 
most favorable sentiments towards William, 
Prince of Orange? Had not that prince, after 


* Janney’s Life of Penn, p. 149, 
+ Smollet’s Cont. of Hume, chap. i. 2 vii. 
¢ Mem. Hist. Soc. Pa., Vol. i. pt. i., p. 190. 
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he became King of England, espoused the very 
doctrine for which Penn had been zealously con- 
tending during twenty years? Could any rea- 
sonable man suppose that James, if restored, 
would have it in his power to promote the cause 
of religious liberty, as King William had done? 

It is true, that Penn felt and always acknow- 
ledged a friendship for the exiled king, founded 
on gratitude for former kindness in protecting 
him from persecution, and granting relief to the 
oppressed at his solicitation; but can we suppose 
that this motive would induce the great philan- 
thropist to engage in treasonable plots, or that he 
would desire to overthrow a government whose 
policy he approved? He could gain nothing by 
the restoration of. the Stuarts, and he was too 
thorough a Protestant to desire the return of the 
Jesuits to Whitehall. 


The motives which actuated the Jacobites who 
were plotting for the restoration of James, could 
have had no influence with Penn. They were 
mostly venal politicians who expected to be re- 
warded with posts of honor or places of profit. 
Some of them were fanatical papists who desired 
to overthrow the Protestant religion. Penn, on 
the contrary, while enjoying the sunshine of 
royal favor in the reign of James, had neither 
accepted nor desired any place or emolument ; 
his business at court was to advise the king to 
measures of justice and mercy, and he endeavored 
to counteract the pernicious counsels of’ the 
Jesuits.* (Can it be possible that he wished to 
see the priests restored to power? 

The conduct of Penn, when examined before 
the council in'1688, was wise, candid, and manly. 
He admitted his friendly feelings towards the 
exiled king, who had been his own and his 
father’s friend, but he declared that he loved his 


country and the Protestant religion above his 


life, and never acted against either. His subse- 
quent appearance before the king and council in 
1690, is thus related by Macaulay :-— 


“ Among the letters which the government had 
intercepted, was one from James to Penn. That 
letter, indeed, was not legal evidence to prove 
that the person to whom it was addressed had 
been guilty of high treason; but it raised suspi- 
cions which are now known to have been well 
founded. Penn was brought before the privy 
council and interrogated. He said very truly 
that he could not prevent people from writing to 
him, and that he was not accountable for what 
they might write to him. He acknowledged 
that he was bound to the late king by ties of 
gratitude and affection which no change of for- 
tune could dissolve. ‘I should be glad to do 
him any service in his private affairs: but I owe 
a sacred duty to my country; and therefore I 
was never so wicked as even to think of endeavor- 





*Van Citter’s Letters and Clarendon’s Diary. 
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ing to bring him back.’ This was a falsehood, and 
William probably was aware that it was so.’’* 
The authority he cites for this passage .is 
Gerard Croese ,whose account does not furnish 
the slightest ground for the malicious charge 
founded upon it. One important part of Penn’s 
defence, as stated by Croese, is suppressed by 
Macaulay. “ He could not join with him [James] 
in what concerned the state of the kingdom.’’t 
There is abundant evidence to show that Penn 
did not approve of the policy pursued by James, 
and that he remonstrated on several occasions 
with a boldness that few subjects would venture 
to assume. The memoir of Lawton in the 
twenty-first chapter of this work, shows that 
Penn not only remonstrated against the arbitrary 
measures of the king, but that he read to him 


anonymous letters written by Lawton, in which | 


his unpopular acts were severely censured. In 
confirmation of this statement, I call attention 
to the following authorities, for which I am in- 
debted to the researches of W. H. Dixon. Van 
Citter wrote :— 

‘‘Penn has had a long interview with the } 
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plots and treasonable correspondence, will be 
found on examination utterly unworthy of credit; 


|not being supported by any reliable testimony, 
| [To be continued.] 


F RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 5, 1856, 


It was announced in a recent number that an- 
other edition of “ Janney’s Life of Penn” had 
been published, with an appendix vindicating 
the character of William Penn from the charges 
contained in the last volume of Macaulay’s his. 
tory of England. By the kindness of the au. 
thor we have been permitted to publish this vin. 
dication in our columns, and in availing our- 
| selves of the liberty thus generously granted, we 
hope the sale of the last edition will not be 
| abridged. 

The rapid sale of the previous editions is satis- 





factory evidence of general approval, and we 


king, and has, he thinks, shown to the king that | trust Friends will do what they can to circulate 
parliament will never consent to a revocation of} a work which conveys so faithful a portraiture 
the test act and penal laws, and that he will) of one of the best men and purest philantliro- 


e arliament to his mind so long as|_. : : 
never get a parl gs pists whose name is recorded in the annals of 


he rejects moderate counsels and refuses to drive | 
away from his presence (or at least until he re- | 
fuses to listen to) the immoderate Jesuits and | 
other Paptists who surround him daily.” 

Clarendon says in his Diary that Penn “labored | 
to thwart the Jesuitical influence that predomi- 
nated.” Johnstone says expressly that Penn | 
was against the order, commanding the Declara- 
tion to be read in the churches. Penn advised | 
the king to release the bishops; and he pleaded | 
for a general amnesty to the exiles. He coun- | 
selled James to submit to the will of the people | 
and be content with a toleration of his religion. 
Most of all, he advised the king against relying 
on the Catholic king of France, in preference to 
the good sense and high spirit of his own coun- 
trymen. As Van Citter says :— 

“He has advised the king, so long as his 
affairs at home are so changeable, and remain so 
uncertain, above all things to be cautious in his 
connection with France, lest the country should 
be discontented.” 

To a dispassionate mind it must appear un- 
accountable that, in the face of all this evidence, 
Penn’s declaration, which King William accepted 
as satisfactory, should now be pronounced a false- 
hood. 

The other passages, in which T. B. Macaulay 
charges William Penn with being engaged in 


} 


* Macaulay, Hist. Eng. iii.ch. xv. Butler’s edit., 
p- 181. 

+ Clarkson. This passage is rendered by W. H. 
Dixon as follows: ‘He had never been able to agree 
with him in State affairs.” 


history. The low price of the present edition 
places it within the reach of most readers. 


The United States store ship Supply, recently 
arrived at New Orleans, bringing thirty-five cam 
els intended for the use of the Government in 
Texas. It is supposed that they will prove of 
great service as beasts of burthen, and it is es- 
timated that each camel will be more valuable for 
this purpose than five horses. It remains to be 
proved whether they can be acclimated to the 
rigors of our Northern climate, though it is be- 
lieved they can be gradually accustomed to the 
change, and will in time be extensively intro- 
duced on this continent. 

The late United States Minister to the Turkish 
Empire has published a book, with reference to 
the introduction of the camel into this country 
as a beast of burthen. His residence in Tur- 
key has furnished large opportunities for obser- 
And he expresses the belief that this 
quadruped may be domesticated, and will one day 
become very valuable, particularly in the great 
prairies of the West. He thus describes some 
of the habits of the camel, and his ability to 
perform labor. Ep. 


The camel, though less vicious than the horse, 
is not altogether so patient an animal as he is 


vation. 
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generally represented. His anger is indeed not 
easily excited, but when onee thoroughly irrita- 
ted he long remembers the injury which has pro- 
yoked him ; and the “ camel’s temper” is a pro- 
verbial expression used by the Arabs to denote 
a vindictive and unforgiving disposition. Al- 
though he sometimas strikes with the fore foot, 
yet the hoof being unarmed, his blows are fee- 
ble, and his only dangerous weapon is his teeth. 
These are used with powerful effect in the barba- 
rous fights which are sometimes got up as spee- 
tacles, but it is only under certain special cir- 
cumstances, which are easily avoided, that he at- 
tacks his driver. 

His only ordinary manifestation of discontent 
is the harsh and ill natuaed growl he sets up 
whenever he is approached to be loaded or mount- 
ed, and especially when any attempt is made to 
overcharge him. In the stillness of the desert 
the growl of a caravan, preparing for the morn- 
ing’s march, is heard for miles around ; though. 
the true mahari seldom growls, and it is said 
there are breeds which have entirely lost this 
disagreeable peculiarity; yet, in general, silent 
as is the march of a burden caravan, its halts 
are very unmistakably announced to all wander- | 
ers within a long distance of its track. So harsh 
indeed is the growl of the camel that Father | 
Hue gravely declares that his camel-driver, on | 
one occasion, put a pack of wolves to flight by 
tweaking his camel’s nose till he roared again. | 

By means of tke nutriment derived from ab- 
sorption of the hump, and the fluid preserved in 
and perhaps also secreted by the water sac, he is | 
able to travel several days without any new sup- 
plies of either meat or drink. The period of ab- 
stinence depends upon the temperature and sea- 
son, the breed, training, and habits of the par- | 
ticular animal, and the amount of labor deman- 
ded of him. 

With respect to food, there is no doubt that 
the camel sometimes endures two, three, and 
even more days of entire privation ; but long ab- 
stinence from food is seldom necessary, because, 
although there are well attested instances of the 
existence of tracts of desert frequently crossed 
by caravans, six days journey in width, and ab- 
soluteiy without a particle of vegetation, yet 
there are few portions of the Libyan or Arabian 
deserts where more or less of the shrubs on 
which the camel feeds do not occur at very much 
shorter intervals. 

On the ordinary routes, therefore, the camel is 
not fed at all, even on long journeys, but is left 
to snatch his food as he can during the march 
of the caravan, or gather it more leisurely while 
it halts. In a journey of seven weeks which I 
made with these animals in Arabia Petreea, in 
the months of May and June, but a single camel 
of the carayan received any food from his driver. 
This was a fine large animal bred by the Abab- 
deh Arabs, which was fed at every evening hali 
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with from a pint to a quart of beans. His habit 
of feeding as he walks is a serious inconveni- 
ence to the traveller. At the commencement of 
the day’s march, he is ever on the look out for 
the stunted acacias and other prickly plants, 
which, with occasionally a more succulent herb, 
constitute almost his sole diet, and he snatches 
them in passing, giving you an uncomfortable 
jerk as he turns to seize them, or suddenly stops, 
at some hazard of throwing you over his stoop- 
ing shoulders, and, in spite of your most urgent 
persuasives, browses at his leisure. 

The statements of travellers differ very consid- 
erably with regard to the quantity of solid food 
required by the camel. My own observations 
would lead me to think it extremely small. As 
I have already stated, he is often not fed at all; 
and in travelling, his only opportunity of gath- 
ering his food is between the evening halt and 
sunset, when he returns to the camp (for he 
never feeds in the night), with such scattering 
mouthfuls as he can snatch upon the march. 
The vegetation of the desert is usually so sparse 
that the quantity of nutritious food which can 
be collected after the day’s journey is performed 
must be very inconsiderable; and though upon 
starting in the morning the animal shows signs 
of hunger, and much annoys his rider by sud- 
denly stopping or starting aside to crop a temp- 
ting thorn, twig or thistle, yet in an hour or 
two his appetite is satisfied, and he performs the 
rest of his task without seeming to crave food. 
I was assured by the keeper of the herd at Pisa, 
that when fed entirely on hay, the camel con- 
sumed little more than half as much as the 
horse ; while, on the other hand, a correspondent 
in the Crimea informs me that the Bactrian 
camel requires at least fifty pounds of hay per 
day in Winter, and another in Bessarabia esti- 
mates the daily Winter supply of hay and straw 
at seventy pounds. Pottenger states that al- 
though the camels of Beloochistan can almost 
wholly dispense with food for five or six days 
together; yet they ordinarily receive about fif- 
teen pounds of meal daily, beside grass and 
shrubs; and he adds the singular fact that the 
Belooches give these animals considerable quan- 
tities of opium and goor, a kind of inspissated 
molasses, with their food. Burckhardt says that 
the Berber traders give their camels twelve 
pounds of dhourra every two or three days, and 
that, when loaded with burdens of six or seven 
hundred pounds, they require a daily allowance. 
The Turkmans, according to the same authority 
give their beasts every evening a ball of barley- 
meal, kneaded with water, and weighing about 
one pound. The difference in this case is no 
doubt occasioned by the comparative scarcity and 
abundance of green fodder; and it may be con- 
sidered on the whole as established that the ca- 
mel thrives and labors with a less proportional 
supply of nutriment in quantity, and that too of 
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a coarser and cheaper quality, than is required | among the Calmucks, at eight hundred. I was 
by any other domestic quadruped. The power | told by one of the keepers of the Grand Duke’s 
of the camel to abstain from water is much more | camels, at his farm near Pisa, that these animals 
frequently and severely tested than his ability to | would carry their own weight, which he estima. 
dispense with food. The testimony of travellers | ted at twelve or thirteen hundred pounds, but [ 
as well as of native observers, on this subject | thought the weight of the burden and probably 
varies widely ; but their discrepancies can gen- | that of the camel exaggerated. 
erally be explained by difference of breed, of 
season, or by the greater or less succulence of | Dirp,—On the 3d ult., at his residence in Lan- 
the solid food consumed by the animal. caster Co., Pa., of consumption, LinpLEY Coates, 

The camel, with his slender and shrunken | i” the 63d year of his age. 
limbs, his light quarters, and his shambling gait, ; 
seems little adapted to the performance of any| Would that we could learn to be kind—always 
labor requiring either speed or strength; but his | and every where kind! Every jealous thought 
powers of endurance enable him to accomplish I cherish, every angry word I utter, every re- 
a long journey in a shorter space than even the | pulsive tone, is helping to build penitentiaries 
horse; and he bears a burden greatly dispropor- and prisons, and to fill them with those who 
tioned to his own weight. The camel of the great | merely carry the same passions and feelings far. 
Arabian Peninsula, though remarkable for his ther than I do. It is an awful thought: and 
speed, is less powerful than the Bactrian, the | the more it is impressed upon me, the more ear- 
Turcoman, the Syrian, or the Egyptian animal. | nestly do I pray to live in a state of perpetual 
In Arabia Petraea, his load does not ordinarily | benediction. 
exceed three or four hundred pounds. Brown| ‘Love hath a longing and a power to save the 
estimates the burdens of the camels of Soudan, gathered world, ; 
at the same weight ; and Burckhardt that of the And rescue universal man from the hunting hell- 

. hounds of his doings. 

Nubian camel at four or five hundred pounds. atta t he old he dt 
In India, according to Forbes, his proper bur- BG 80.1 return, an Se i eo aoabeaal : 
den is five hundred pounds, though some powor- | #4» to my first S aeae - ol ; ‘all ait 
ful animals may carry from six hundred to seven | gently of all, and claim kindred with all, andin- 
hundred. Fraser states that his load in Khora- | ©!ude all, without exception, in the circle of our 
san is from four hundred and fifty to seven hun- | kindly sympathies. I would not thrust out even 





dred pounds. Col. Chesney found the loads of | the hangman, though methinks if 1 were dying 
a caravan of several hundred camels, in the Sy- ' of thirst, I would rather wait to ae 
rian desert, to average five hundred and fifty |from another hand than = a pir th - 
pounds, though he elsewhere states their common | hangman but a servant of the law? and what is 
burden to be six hundred. ithe law but an expression of public opinion? 

In Algeria, he carries two or three hundred | And if public opinion be brutal, and thou a cole 
kilogrammes (450 to 675 pounds), but at Cairo, | pound part thereof, artéhou not the hangman’s ae 


according to Burckhardt, fifteen hundred pounds | ™Plice? In the name of our me ge Fates 
for a distance of three miles, and one thousand | 8ig “ay part of the great chorus wa ~ a 
from Cairo to Suez, which is eighty four miles. | time, and thus bring this ee mal = 
In Cabul according to General Harran, the bur- | harmony! And if at times, : © discor Leg 
den of the Arabian camel is, upon the plains, too strong for thee, go out in the great temple 0 
four hundred pounds; that of the cross between | Nature, and drink in freshness from her neve 
the Bactrian and Arabian, under similar circum- | filing fountain. The devices of men pass ~“ 
stances, six hundred, and over mountainous | #8 2.Vapor; but she changes never. Above 
roads four hundred pounds. In European Tur- fluctuations of opinion, and tumult of the pat 
key, the one-humped camel is said to carry from | 51°08; she smiles ever, in various but unchanging 
four to five hundred pounds; and Burnes esti- beauty. I have gone to her with tears in-my eyes, 
mates the load of the same animal in Bokhara | With a heart full of the saddest forebodings, for 
at five hundred pounds. The burden of the Tur- | ™Yself and all the human race: and lo, she 
coman camel, according to Burckahrdt, is eight | S20wn me a babe plucking a white ~~ ‘vild 
hundred pounds; Forbes rates it from seven busy, uncertain little fingers, and the ¢ i 
hundred to one thousand, Fraser one hundred | ¥@lked straight into my heart, and prophesie 4 
pounds higher, and Tavernier at one thousand; hopefully as an angel; and I believed her, am 
and, for short distances, even fifteen hundred. | ¥°0t on my way rejoicing. 

Timskovski states the burden of the Bactrian of ed 
Northern Tartary at from four hundred and | TOTA™ ABSTINENCE NOT A MODERN INN —— 
twenty to four hundred and eighty pounds; Er-| Except thou desire to hasten thy end, take 
man, at about six hundred pounds. Burnes es- | this for a general rule: that thou never add any 
timates that of the same animal in Bokhara at | artificial heat to thy body by wine or spice, until 
six hundred and fifty pounds, and Bergmann, !thou find that time hath decayed thy natural 
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heat; and the sooner thou dost begin to help 
Nature the sooner she will forsake thee, and leave 
thee to trust altogether to art.—Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 


HEALTH FOR THE PEOPLE.—NO II. 


Evidence and Results of the Decay of National 
Health. 


In a former article the following were pointed 
out as causes of the decay of national health : 

A change from pure and cool air, by day and 
night, to heated and impure air. 

A change from domestic employments. that 
exercise the muscles most important to health, 
especially to female heaith. 

A change from a plain and simple diet to a| 
stimulating and luxurious one. 

A change in the vast increase of intellectual, | 
social and moral stimulus to the brain, un- 
balanced by pure air and exercise. 

And lastly, a change in the fashion of female 
dress, most pernicious and destructive to health. 

It is a fair inference from the preceding, that 
the adult and rising generation must be more | 
delicate and unhealthy than those of former ' 
times. | 

But there is other evidence than that of infer- 
ence. There are painful facts that ought to be | 
brought before the whole people. specially | 
should they be urged on the attention of parents | 
and teachers. 

With reference to this, a small work has been | 
prepared entitled Letters to the people on Health | 
- and Happiness, and that its sale may not be a 
matter of private emolument, the author’s copy 
right interest is given to the American Womans | 
Educational Association. In this work will be | 
found evidence to show that there has been a| 
wide spread and most alarming decay of female 
health all over the nation; that it is not con- 
fined to city life or the more wealthy classes, 
but extends equally to country towns and villages, 
and to the poorer classes. 

The statistics furnished are only an approxima- 
tion to exact results, but they fully justify the 
inference that of the present generation of wives 
and mothers, not two in ten possess the health 
and power of endurance that were the ordinary 
lot of our maternal ancestors. 

The consequence of this decay of the female 
constitution, its mournful effects on domestic 
happiness, and the terrible results that are coming 
upou the young, are set forth in this volume, and 
— command immediate and anxious atten- 
ion. 

A medical article prepared for this work con- 
tains information of dangers to the young, which 
_ every parent and every teacher should obtain 
and deeply ponder. And the statements made 
by the author in the letters entitled “ Necessity 
Sor increasing Protective Customs,” and “ Abuses 
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of Medical Treatment,’ are most appalling. 
One sentence may give suygestive indications : 

‘“‘ There is no excitement of the imagination in 
what is here indicated. If the facts and details 
could be presented, they would send a groan of 
terror and horror all over the land. For it is 
not one class or one section that is endangered. 
In every part of our country the evil is progress- 
ing.” 

There are statistics also in regard to the health 
of the young, as yet incomplete and therefore 
not in the above volume, which indicate that at 
least one quarter of the young girls in our schools 
exhibit the lateral and forward curvature of the 
spine in various stages. Flat chests and round 
shoulders among the young of both sexes show 
an extensive deterioration of the vital organs. 
And still more shocking deformity is increasing 
in all directions, by which the whole interior 
organism loses the aid of its supporting muscles 
and sinks downward, misplacing the most delicate 
organs and causing the most protracted and ex- 
cruciating of all human sufferings. 

The painful apprehensions induced by facts 
presented in this work are relieved by the as- 
surances it contains that there are remedial and 
preventive methods withiu the reach of all. 

The first is to bring the evils and dangers pre- 
sented in the above work to the knowledge of 
the whole people. 

The next measure suggested is the introduc- 
tion of a system of physical training into all our 
schools that shall be imperative as a school duty : 
as much so as lessons for the training of the in- 
tellect. The Greeks took as much pains to train 
their children to be strong, healthy, and beauti- 
ful, as they did to educate the mind. And so 
they became the most beautiful, the wisest, and 
the most powerful people of the ancient world. 
Why should not this nation take the same course? 


Then follows a notice of a work entitled, 
“Physiology and Calisthenics for schools and 
families,” of which,as we have not seen it, we can 
give no opinion. 


SELF-DENIAL. 

Religious self-denial is no hard and painful 
duty, as is generally thought. The happiest 
men in the world, are the self-denying, and they 
are happy in proportion to their self-denial, and 
because of it. The purest, most unmingled happi- 
ness tasted on earth, is by those who most nearly 
approach the example of Him, who though He 
was rich became poor, that we through His 
poverty might be rich. 

There never was a more obvious, practical mis- 
take, than to attempt to find happiness in avoid- 
ing, or going round the path of self-denial. 
They are the exact antipodes of truth, who sup- 
pose happiness depends upon shunning the cross. 
It depends upon taking it up and bearing it.—* 
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it. 

He who shuns an obvious call to deny himself 
for Christ’s sake, shuns an opportunity of tasting 
the most exquisite joy permitted to man this side 
of Heaven. Oh! the infinite number of turn-outs 
and by-paths from the path of self-denial resort- 
ed to, in the belief that they are pain-saving 
paths, when in truth, they only turn the travel- 
ler off from the highways of joys unspeakable 
and full of glory. 





IT COMES FROM ABOVE. 


There was once in France a poor boy, who 
was called “ Little Peter.’ He was an orphan, 
and begged his bread from door to door. He 
sung very prettily, and people seldom sent him 
away empty-handed. It was an idle and uncom- 
fortable life which he led, but Peter had no one 
to care for him, and he did not know what else 
to do. He had the singular custom of saying 
on every occasion, “It comes from above.” I 
will tell you why. When his father was on his 
death-bed, if, indeed, he had a bed, for he was 
very poor—he said to his son——“‘ My dear Pe- 
ter, you will now be left alone, and many trou- 
bles you will have in the world. But always re- 
member that all comes from above; then you 
will find it easy to bear everything with patience. 
Little Peter understood him, and in order not to 
forget the words, he often thought them aloud. 
He acknowledged every gift with the words, “It 
comes fromabove.” As he grew up, he used to 
consider what the expression meant. He was 
intelligent enough to see, that as God rules the 
world, we may well believe of everything that 
happens in the way of His providence, “It comes 


from above.” This faith of little Peter frequently | he remembers there is an eternity beyond it; 


turned out for his benefit. Once, as he was pas- 
sing through the town, a sudden wind blew offa 
roof-tile, which fell on his shoulder and struck 
him to the ground. His first words were, “ It 
comes from above.” The by-standers laughed, 
and thought he must be out of his senses, for 
of course it could not fall from below ; but. they 
did not understand him. A minute after, the 
wind tore off an entire roof in the same street, 
which crushed three men to death. Had Little 
Peter gone on he would probably have been at 
the moment just where the roof fell. Another 
time, a distingiushed ‘gentleman employed him 
to carry a letter to a neighboring town, bidding 
him make all haste. On his way he tried to 
spring over a ditch, but it was so wide that he 
fell in and was nearly drowned. The letter 
was lost in the mud and could not be recovered. 
The gentleman was angry when little Peter told 
him of his misfortune, and drove him out of 
doors with his whip. ‘It comes from above,” 
said Peter, as he stood on the steps. The next 
@ay the gentleman sent for him. “See here! 
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True blessedness is in self-denial, not avoiding; there are two half-crowns for you for tumbling 














into the ditch. Circumstances have changed on 
a sudden, so that it would have been a misfor- | 
tune to me had that letter gone safely.”’ I could 
tell you much more about Peter. When he had 
become a great boy he was still called “ Little 
Peter.” A rich gentleman who came into the 
town, having heard his story, sent for him in or- 
der to give him something. When little Peter 
entered the room, the Englishman said : 

“ What think you, Peter? why have I sent 
for you?” 

‘Tt comes from above,” replied Peter. 

This answer greatly pleased the gentleman. 
After thinking awhile, he said— 

‘You areright. I will take you into my ser- 
vice and provide well for you. Will you agree 
to that?” 

“ It comes from above,” answered Peter: “God 
is very good to me: I will gladly go with you.” 

So the rich Englishman took him away. It 
wasa good thing for the poor boy, who had been 
taught no trade. Long afterwards we learned 
that, when his master died, he left him a large 
sum of money to carry on his business, and that 
‘‘ Little Peter’ was then a wealthy man in Bir- 
mingham. But he still said of every oceurrence, 
‘“‘1t comes from above.’—Dr. Darty. 





A good man may seek by fair industry, to 
render his circumstances easy and plentiful; he 
may bestow a considerable portion of his time 


(and attention on the successful management of | 


his worldly interests ; all this is within the limits 
of that allowable use of the world, to which re- 
ligion gives its sanction. But to a wise and 
good man the world is only a secondary object ; 


his care is not merely to amass and possess, but 
to use his possessions well, as one who is an ac- 
countable being, he is not a slave either to the 
hopes or fears of the world, he would rather for- 
feit any present advantage, than obtain it at the 
expense of violating the divine law, or neglecting 
his duty. This is using the world like a good 
man ; this is living in it as a subject of the Al- 
mighty, a member of the great community of 
mankind. To such a man riches are a blessing; 
he may enjoy them, but he will use them with 
liberality. They open a wide field for the exer- 
cise of his virtue, and allow it to shine with dif- 
fusive lustre. 





APPRECIATION OF THE LIVING. 


Let us not forget that if honor be for the dead, 
gratitude can only be for the living. He who 
has once stood beside the grave, to look upon the 
companionship which has been forever closed, feel- 
ing how impotent, there, are the wild love, and 
the keen sorrow, to give one instant’s pleasure to 
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the pulseless heart, or atone in the lowest mea- 
sure to the departed spirit for the hour of unkind- 
ness, will scarcely for the future incur that debt | 
to the heart which can only be discharged to the | 
dust. But the lesson which men receive as in- 
dividuals, they do not learn as nations. Again 
and again they have seen their noblest descend 
into the grave, and have thought it enough to 
garland the tombstone when they had not crown- 
cd the brow; and to pay the honor to the ashes 
which they had denied to the spirit. Let it not 


displease them that they are bidden, amidst the | 
tumult and the dazzle of their busy life, to listen 
for the few voices, and watch for the few lamps, 
which God has toned and lighted to charm and 
to guide them, that they may not learn their sweet, 
ness by their silence, nor their light by their decay. 
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‘appearance as from the fact that it exists. 





MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


MS. found in a chest, in a poor woman’s cottage. 


In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When, chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee ? 
And if there be a weight upon my breast, 
Some vague impression of the day foregone ; 
Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, 
And lay it down. 
Or if it be the heaviness that comes 
In token of anticipated ill— 
My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ‘tis Thy will. 
For O, in spite of past or present care, 
Ur anything beside— how joyfully 
Passes that silent solitary hour, 
My God, with ‘Thee! 
More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 
More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 
More blest than anything,—my bosom lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there ou earth that I desire, 

Of all that it can give, or take from me? 

Or whom in heaven, doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee ? 


TO THE DAUGHTER OF A FRIEND. 


[ pray thee, by thy mother’s face, 
And by her look, and by her eye, 

By every decent matron grace 

‘That hovered round the resting-place 
Where thy young head did lie ; 

And by the voice that soo'hed thine ear, 

The loving smile, the sigh, the tear, 
That watched thy changeful mood, 

By every holy word she taught, 

By every blessing that she sought, 
1 pray thee to be good. 

Is not the nestling when it wakes, 
Its eye upon the wood around, 

And on its new.fledged pinions takes 

Its taste of leaves, and boughs, and brakes— 
Of motion, sight, and sound,— 

Is it not like the parent? Then 

Be like thy mother, child, end when 
Thy wing is bold and strong,— 

As pure and steady be thy sight, 

As’ high and heavenly be thy flight, 
As holy be thy song. 


J. G. Brainard. 
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THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

This is one of the curiosities of London which 
every stranger visits. Its interest arises not so 
much from any thing very odd or striking in its 
To 
cross a river the world is in the habit of em- 
ploying boats or bridges; but here is a brick 
arched double road-wey extending under the bed 
of the river, and thus avoiding obstructions to 
navigation as well as furnishing a secure passage 
to travel. The project of such a tunnel was put 
forward more than half a century ago, and ex- 
tended progress was made in the work when the 
ground broke through under the pressure of high 
tides, and the scheme was reported impracticable. 
But the present age does not recognise impracti- 
cabilities. 

The existing tunnel was projected by Sir I. 
Brunel in 1823. It is about two miles below 
London Bridge, between Wapping and Rother- 
hithe. The neighborhood is commercial and 
populous, and a bridge would be too much in 
the way of vessels. At the same time an in- 
creased facility of communication between the 
two shores was very much needed. A company 
was formed and chartered in 1824. Mr. Brunel 
was appointed engineer. He began by erecting 
a substantial cylinder of brick work 50 feet in 
diameter, 42 feet high, and 3 feet thick, which 
was sunk en masse into the ground. Upon the 
top of the cylinder was placed a steam engine 
for pumping out water and raising excavated 
earth. By this means the cylinder was forced 
through a bed of quicksand, which had compelled 
the drift-makers formerly to suspend their work. 
The shaft having been sunk to the depth of 65 
feet, another smaller one, 25 feet in ‘diameter, 
was also sunk from this lower level as a reservoir 
for the drainage of water. The excavation was 
commenced, then, at the depth of 63 feet. A 
powerful iron apparatus was used called a 
“shicld.” “It consisted of 12 great frames, ly- 
ing close to each other, like so many volumes on 
the shelf of a bookcase. These frames were 22 
feet high and 3 feet broad. They were each di- 
vided into three stages or stories, thus presenting 
36 chambers or cells for the workmen by whom 
the ground was cut down and secured in front 
and the bricklayers by whom the structure was 
simultaneously formed.” 

The shield was placed in position at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, January 1st, 1826. The pro- 
gress of the work was of course slow. It was 
necessary to proceed cautiously and to secure 
firmly every foot advanced. With a river ran- 
ning above, it was only prudent to keep a good 
watch below. The first impediment came early. 
On the 25th of January the stratum of clay 
through which the excavation had been worked 
broke off suddenly, leaving the shield for upwards 
of six weeks open to a considerable influx of 
land water, which flowed from a bed of sand and 
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gravel that was saturated anew at each rise of 
the tide. This difficulty having been overcome, 
the work proceeded, and on the 30th of April, 
1827, the tunnel had extended 400 feet under 
the river. The next month, and again in the fol- 
lowing January, the river broke in, and six men 
were drowned, Mr. Brunel, Jr., having been car- 
ried by the rush of water up the shaft. Great 
apprehension was now felt for the success of the 
enterprise. Hundreds of plans were offered for 
filling up the cavity and to prevent future acci- 
dents. But the chasms in the bed of the river 
were filled by bags of clay, and when the tunnel 
was cleared of water the structure was found un- 
injured. The work, however, was suspended for 
want of funds for seven years. 

But Parliament sanctioned a loan in aid of it, 
and it was resumed in March, 1836. During that 
year 117 feet were completed; in 1837 only 29 
feet; In 1838, 80 feet; in 1889, 194 feet; in 
in 1849, 60 feet; and in 1841 the remaining dis- 
tance was accomplished to the shaft at Wapping. 
In August, Brunel passed through the tunnel 
from shore to shore. His triumph was complete. 
Queen Victoria recognised it by knighting him. 
In March, 1843, it was opened as a public tho- 
roughfare. Its length from shaft tosbaft is 1,200 
feet ; its width 35 feet ; each archway and foot- 
path clear width about 14 feet; thickness of 
earth between the crown of the tunnel and the 
bed of the river about 15 feet. 

The tunnel cost about £450,000. The dan- 


gers of the work were many, and the miners of- 


ten suffered serious alarms. ‘Sometimes por- 
tions of the shield broke with the noise of a can- 
non shot, then alarming cries told of some irruption 
of earth or water; but the excavators were more 
inconvenienced by fire than water, gas explosions 
frequently wrapping the place in a sheet of flame, 
strangely mingling with the water, and render- 
ing the workmen insensible.” Yet only seven 
lives were lost in making it. 

The tunnel at present is both a success and a 
failure. As an example of engineering skill it 
is undoubtedly a great triumph. But until it 
can be used for vehicles as well as foot passen- 
gers it will not answer its original purpose. It 
is reached now by a winding staircase down the 
shaft on either side of the river, and it is: opened 
day and night for passengers at a toll of one pen- 
ny each. It is lighted with gas, and some of 
its arches are occupied as small shops and for 
the exhibition of works of art. The approaches 
for vehicles are intended to be circular, by shafts 
900 feet in diameter. Their cost is estimated 
at 180,000 pounds. We do not understand that 
any probability exists of their early construction. 
—Ffortluand Argus. 


HARVEST DRINK. 
Ten gallons of cold water, 1 gallon of molasses, 
1 quart of vinegar, and 4 lb. of ground ginger, 
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well stirred together, make a healthful and re. 
freshing drink for the harvesters, with which 
they will stand their labors well—a thousand 
times better than with rum. 


INSECT POWER. 


The muscular strength of insects is immense, 
We once were surprised by a feat performed b 
a comnon beetle in the United States. We had 
put the insect, for want of any box at hand, be. 
neath a quart bottle full of milk upon a table, the 
hollow at the bottom allowing him room to stand 
upright. Presently, to our surprise, the bottle 
began slowly to move and glide along the smooth 
table, propelled by the muscular power of the im. 
prisoned insect, and continued for some time to 
perambulate the surface, to the astonishment of 
all who witnessed it. The weight of the bottle 
and its contents could not have been less than 
three pounds and a half; while that of the beetle 
was about haJfan ounce, so that it readily move- 
ed a weight 813 times exceeding its own. A 
better notion than figures can convey will be ob- 
tained of this feat by supposing a lad of fifteen to 
be imprisoned under the great beli of St. Paul's, 
which weighs 12,000 pounds, and to move it to 
and fro upon a smooth pavement by pushing with- 
in. Mr. Newport has given other instances of 
insect power equally remarkable. Having once 
fastened a small kind of Carabus, an elegantly 
formed ground beetle, weighing three and a half 
grains, by a silk thread, to a piece of paper, he 
laid a weight on the latter. Ata distance of ten 
inches from its load, the insect was able to drag 
after it, upon an inclined plane of twenty five de- 
grees, nearly eighty five grains; but when placed 
on a plane of five degrees iaclination, it drew 
after.it one pound and twenty five grains, ex- 
clusive of the friction to be overcome in moving 
its load, as though a man were to drag up a hill 
of similar inclination a wagon weighing two tons 
and a half, having first taken the wheels off, 
According to the same excellent authority, the 
stag beetle—Lucanus cervus—has been known 
to gnaw a hole an inch in diameter through the 
side of an iron canister in which it was confined, 
and on which the marks of its jaws were distinctly 
visible, as proved by Mr. Stephens, who exhibi- 
ted the canister at one of the meetings of the 
Entomological Society. 

Let us lock at the powers of insects exercised 
in the act of flying. The house flies—Musca 
domestica—that wheel and play beneath the ceil- 
ing for hours together, ordinarily move at the 
rate of about five feet per second; but if excited 
to speed, they can dart along through thirty-five 
fect in the same brief space of time. Now in this 
period, as Kirby and Spence observes “a race 
horse could clear only ninety feet, which is at the 
rate of more than a mile in a minute,” Our 
little fly, in her swiftest flight, will go more than 
one third ofa mile. Now compare the immense 
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difference of the size of the two animals—ten 
millions of the fly would hardly counterpoise one 
racer—and how wonderful will the velocity of 
this minute creature appear! Did the fly equal 
the race horse in size, and retain its powers in 
the ratio of its magnitude, it would traverse the 
globe with the rapidity of lightning. Some of 
the flies that haunt our gardens shoot along so 
rapidly that the eye cannot follow them in flight. 
Nor are these’tiny creatures less masters of the 
arts of running and leaping. De Lisle mentions 
a fly so minute as almost to be invisible, which 
ran nearly six inches in a second, and in that 
space was calculated to have made one thousand 
and eighty steps! This, according to the calcu- 
lation of Kirby and Spence, is as if a man whose 
steps measured only two feet, should run at'the 
incredible rate of twenty miles in a minute. 
Every one has had occasion to observe not always 
without an emotion of anger, the leaping powers 
of the fleaa—Pulix irritans. A bound of two 
hundred times its own length is a common feat, 
as if a man should jump twelve hundred feet, or 
a quarter of a mile! What a pity that insects 
were not allowed to be competitors in the ath- 
letic games of old !’” 

Secret oF THE Peat Boc.—Far, far down 
in the depths of the moor there lies many a se- 
eret of olden time. Below the grim, ghastly 
surface, below the waters, below the black rem- 
nants of countless plants, lie the sad memorials 
of ages unknown to the history of man. Huge 
trees stand upright, and their gigantic roots rest 
upon the crowns of still older forest giants! In 
the inverted oaks of Murten Moor, in Switzerland, 
many see the famous oak woods that Charlemagne 
caused to be cut down, now more than a thougand 
years ago. For centuries the moors have hid in 
their silent bosoms the gigantic works of ancient 
Rome, and posterity has gazed with wonder at 
the masterly roads and massive bridges, like 
those built of imperishable wood by Germanicus, 
when he passed from Holland into the valley of 
the Weser. Far, in the deep, lie buried in the 
stone, hatchets and flint arrow heads of Frisians 
and Cheruski, by the side of the copper kettle 
and iron hemlet of the Roman soldier. A 
Pheenician skiff was found of late, and alongside 
of ita boat laden with bricks. The skeletons 
of antediluvian animals rest there peaceably by 
the corpses of ancient races, with sandals on 
their feet and the skin of animals around their 
naked bodies. Hundreds of brave English 
horsemen, who sought an honorable death in 
the battle of Solway, were swallowed up, horse 
and man, by the insatiable moor. And in years 
bygone, a Danish King Harold, called the Blue 
Tooth, allured with foul treachery a fair princess 
of Norway, Gunhildo, to Jutlund. She came, 
and she vanished from the memory of man. 
History had forgotten her, tradition had even 
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begun to fade, but the peat-bog opened its long- 
closed lips, and aceused, late but loud, the 
bloody king of his wicked deed. The poor 


princess was found far below the peat, strangled 
and tied to a post, where her merciless foe had 
buried her, as he thought, for ever, in the abyss. 
It is a strange and most melancholy charm 
that those low chambers of death have for the 
careful observer.—[ English paper. 


THE SUN. 

This glorious luminary was worshipped by 
many nations of antiquity, as a deity, especially 
by the Persians, on account of his benign and 
powerful influence in warming, illuminating, and 
vivifying the earth; in regulating the seasons, and 
preserving animated nature from destruction. 
But the knowledge the ancients had of this “pow- 
erful king of day,” was very limited, when com- 
pared to the wonderful discoveries which science 
and art have enabled the moderns to make. 
Though Astronomy was studied at a very early 
age of the world, and if we credit Josephus, by 
the antediluvians, yet it was not till a recent 
period, that the magnitudes, the numbers, the 
distances, the densities, and other phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies have been ascertained 

The sun’s distance from the carth is 95,000,- 
000 miles; a distance so great, that if a locomotive 
started from that luminary towards the earth, 
when Columbus discovered America, (1492) and 
travelled with greater celerity than the one which 
brought President Tyler’s late message to the 
Ledger, say thirty miles an hour, it would not 
have arrived yet! A cannon ball, at the velocity 
of 500 miles an hour, would require more than 
21 years to traverse this space; but “the swift 
winged arrows of light,” perform the jouruey in 
84 minutes, 

The sun’s distance is obtained by means of his 
horizontal parallax; a problem theoretically con- 
sidered, easily solved; but as the base line is only 
the semi-diameter of the earth, (3965 miles) the 
angle of parallax is difficult to find correctly. 
Dr. Halley suggested an excellent method to find 
this parallax, by means of the transit of Venus 
across the sun’sdise. By thelast transit, (1769) 
the parallax was ascertained to be 8} seconds, 
which gives the sun’s distance as above. La 
Place, and other eminent astronomers, consider 
this distance so near the truth, that the true dis- 
tance cannot be less than 94 millions, or more 
than 97 millions. 

The sun’s magnitude is immense. His diame- 
ter is 880,000 miles, so that he would not only 
fill the orbit of the moon, but would extend 
200,000 miles beyond it in every direction. If 
1,300,000 globes such as the earth were put to- 
gether, the enormous heap would be only as large 
as the sun! and if a fragment as large as the 
earth was detached from this ‘‘ great source of 
day,” it would be no more missed than a pebble 
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of an ounce weight would be missed from a 
heap of pebbles weighing 36 tons. 

The density of the sun is much less than the 
density of the earth. Its specific gravity is not 
much more than that of water, whereas the spe- 
cific gravity of the earth is more than five times 
that of water ; so that 329,000 globes such as the 
earth would weigh the sun, 

The sun turns on his axis in 25 days, ten hours : 
this has been known by means of dark spots which 
often appear on his disc. Some of these spots 
have been seen so large, that ten worlds such as 
we inhabit could be placed side by side on one of 
them. 

The sun, (besides a motion round the common 
centre of gravity) has also a motion through ab- 
solute space of 68,000 miles an hour. His desti- 
nation is towards the constellation Hercules, 
carrying the earth and 28 other worlds, and hun- 
dreds of comets, along with him in his sublime 
career ! 

The orbits of all the planets and comets in the 
solar system are hence continually changing their 
ethereal locality, if I may so express it, and we 
ourselves, through innumerable ages of eternity, 
will never occupy the same spot of God’s uni- 
verse which we occupied an hour ago. 

We are as yet not well informed of the physi- 
cal constitution of the sun. Sir Isaac Newton, 
and the philosophers of his day, considered him 
an immense globe of fire or molten matter, in a 
constant state of ebullition ; butthis theory has of 
late been rejected. The Herschels and other 
eminent astronomers assert that the sun is an 
opaque body like the earth, diversified with hill 
and dale, and the abode of millions of millions of 
intelligent beings ; that the sun’s atmosphere is 
about 4,000 miles high, on the top of which floats a 
stratum of luminous clouds, which emit both light 
and heat, and that the dark spots which appear 
and disappear, are portions of the dark surface 
seen through openings in this atmosphere. The 
solar inhabitants must have organizations differ- 
ent from ours: a human being weighing on terra 
firma 170 pounds, would weigh on the solar orb 
more than two tons, a weight sufficient to crush 


him. STEPHANUS. 
Philadelphia 1841. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

Two juvenile disputants, a day or two since, 
in our hearing, discussed as follows: 

‘“<T tell you, God is everywhere.” 

“He ain’t neither.” 

“ [ know better; my mother says so.” 

‘Don’t care if she does. He ain’t in that 
wire (pointing up to the telegraph,) cos that 
ai’nt holler !” 

This rather staggered his little reverence for 
a moment ; but, ere a minute had elapsed, a 
triumphant smile lit up his face, as he responded: 

“ Well, L dont care—He is all around it!” 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour ayp Meat.—The Flour market is firm, with 
limited stock and light receipts. Good brands at $6 37, 
Sales for home consumption within the range of $6 50 
a 8 50 for common and fancy brands. Rye Flour is 
dull at $3 50. Corn Meal is in fair demand at $2 62, 

Grain.—Prime Wheat is searce and in demand, but 
inferior lots are abundant and dull. Sales of ordinary 
and prime red at $1 40 a 150; white at $127 to 1 35. 
Rye is in demand at 72c. Corn is active at 53 a 54. 

TEACHER is wanted for a Girt’s Scuoor, under 
the care of a committee of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. The requisites desired, are R 

First, The applicant must be a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who in life and conversation will set 
a.consistent example to the children of Friends and 
those who may be under her charge. ; 

Second, A qualification to teach a thorough know- 
ledge of the ustial branches of an English education, 
and to maintain good order, by a firm but mild disei- 

line. 
, The school room is large and beautifully situated 
in the rear of Friends’ Meeting House on Lombard 
street; and the Committee believe that it offers a very 
fair opportunity to a well qualified teacher to obtain 
a large and successful school. 

It is desired that applicants will direct their appli- 
cations, on or before the 15th inst., in their own 
hand writing, to 

Epwarp H. Sranrer, or 


Gerarp H. Resse. 
Baltimore. Tth mo. 5, 1856. 


EMOVAL.—Dr. Samvet Watton, Dentist, has 
removed to No. 175 Pine Street below Sixth. 
6th mo. 7—6t. pd. 


‘HEAP EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF 
WM. PENN AND GEORGE FOX. Just issued 
and for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Sireet, 
below Fifth North side. 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 874 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a refuta- 

tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 

Price of Life of G. Fox, bound in cloth, 874 

“cc “ e ce “ec sheep 1 ou 
Either or both of the above works sent by mail pre- 
paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or - 
money- domo. 

‘LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 
in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; aad Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

Trrms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. ; 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 


to and from Philadelphia. 


For Circulars address the Principal, 
ALLEN .FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank. 
o 





